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demands of the occupation period. In misleading statements during 
the last year of the war, War Department and Veterans Admini¬ 
stration officials indicated that occupation would be short and 
painless. The army, perhaps fearful of undermining combat morale, 
rejected proposals for a more frank explanation of the postvictory 
task. Not surprisingly, many Americans then were stunned when 


\ in August the army, now 8,000,000 strong, released plans to keep 
millions of men in uniform—over 2,500,000 men through July I, 
1946, a figure soon scaled’down to 1,950,000. For a time the cabinet 
doubted that Congress would support a temporary extension of the 
k draft, a measure needed to man the occupation forces. 7 

The gravest aspect of the August clamor for speedy demobilization 
was that it seemed to portend a lasting popular hostility toward the 
military. Impatience to get the boys home was understandable, but 
the swift reversal in press and congressional attitudes toward basic 
.policies like universal training was alarming. Only months earlier 
| UMT had seemed within grasp. By Auuu st, the press and radio 
reported, congressional backers of UMT were “privately admitting” 
that they had “lost their fight.” 8 

Journalists pointed to army “brasshattedness” to explain the 
demise of UMT. T he army’s refusal to speed up demobilization and 
pare occupation forces indicated to some critics an “unnecessary 
ramrod-type stubbornness” in the Pentagon. To hold on to their 
forces the militarists were even whipping up fear of another war, 
one paper charged. “By npc^ssity in war the military had been in the 
saddle. They do not want to get olf their high horse and walk.” The 
administration’s request for an extension of the draft fueled such 
speculation and undercut the UMT campaign, since critics now 
suspected that the army, contrary to earlier promises, wanted both 
selective service a tuf UMT. 9 

Opponents of UMT also scolTed at the military utility of citizens’ 
training. The atomic bomb would “blow up peacetime conscription” 


7. Sparrow, History of Personnel Demobilization . pp. 1 OS II, 141, 238; Millis, Forresta! 
Diaries , p. 90; Stimson Diary, 11 August 1945. 

8. Robert St. John, NBC radio network broadcast. 6 August 1945, transcription in War 
Department Bureau of Public Relations. Universal Military Training, Including Post-War 
Military Estab/isJmient . . ., Series 30 55 (hereafter cited as War Department, UM T): see also 
New York Times , 7 August 1945. 

9. Quotations from Danbury blew Times , 14 August 1945; Shreveport limes, 9 August 1945; 
Raleigh News and Observer , undated editorial [August 1945], all in War Department, UMT. 
See also Ward, “Movement for Universal Military Training.*’ pp. I 13 14. 
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4, nd mean the end of big armies and militarism as bred from big 
aimies, a Coloiado senator was quoted as saying. Some columnists 
urged caution in assessing the effects of the bomb, but many were 
certain that nuclear weapons rendered land armies obsolete and made 
strategic air power all important. More broadly, science itself ap¬ 
peared to have replaced the mass conscript army as ‘The first front” in 

- warfare and the best hope for winning wars “cheaply and easily.” 

I he Postwar army, reported one Washington paper, “will be a 
compact, extremely mobile force with nightmarishly destructive 
weapons stemming, like the atom bomb, straight from the laboratories 
of science.” Well-publicized predictions, such as one made by General 
M. H. Arnold on August 2, hurt the UMT case. 

The n ext sneak attack may not come 2,000 miles from our shores. 
j It may he centralized on Michigan Boulevard, Biscayne Boulevard, 

\ Sunset Boulevard or on Main Streets in your home town. We may 

- not have a comfortable cushion of time to plan and build and train. 

11 bo des fair to be sudden death out of a cl ear sky. 

Aii power and the atomic bomb did not alone undermine support 
lor UM 1. What they did do was deepen public faith ii/ scicm a*Xas an 
alternative to the traditional sacrifices of w ar. 10 4 6?' 

Alarmed by popular reaction to the war’s end and the advent of 
nuclear energy, the military grew increasingly pessimistic about the 
chances that Congress would approve its UMT plans.' 1 The services’ 
bchel that the coming of pea ce and the atomic bomb j eopardize d 
UMT was arguable in light of the strong opposition to UMT which 
already existed before the war’s end. But the army and navy were 
convinced that a peacetime backlash against them had set in. 

The services themselves were also still at odds on postwar policy, 
fhioughout the war, long-iange planning had been fragmented 


10. Quotations from NBC radio network broadcast, 7 August 1945, in War Department 
UMT: • Scientific Research Is Our First Defense,” Saturday Evening Post, 25 August 1945 
p. 108; Washington Times-Herald, 19 August 1945, and Pittsburgh Sun Telegram , 2 August 
1945 (Arnold), both in War Department, UMT. For cautionary comment about the effect of 
the bomb, sec “Are Armies Obsolete?” New York Herald Tribune, II August 1945’ for the 
opposite view, see Sidney Shaltel, “Pattern of Future War is Changed,” New York Times P 
August 1945, and Josephine Ripley, “Truman and Atomic Bomb Upset Peacetime Draft ” 
( hr is lion Science Monitor, 7 August 1945; all in War Department, UMT. 

11. Carpenter to Deputy Director, SPD, 15 August 1945, file 353 (July Sept 1945) SPD 
Persons to Marshall, I August 1945. lile 353 (157), Chief of Staff; HAG. [Colonel Harrison 
A. Gcrhardt] to McCloy, 22 August 1945, file 353 UMT (June I *45 ), ASW; Arnold Global 
Mission, pp. 598 99. 
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l or probably the last time in the history of warfare those ocean 
distances [which aided American defense in World War II] were a 
J vilal factor in our defense. We may elect again to depend on other s 
and the whimjmd^error of potential enemies, but if we do we will be 
carrying the treasure and freedom of this great Nation in a paper bag. 

Aggravating the disappeara nce of geographical defenses was thejoss. 
of stro ng allies to absorb the first blows of a future aggressor. The 
Britislwtayy could no longer shield America. The future enemy, 
realizing the decisive role played by the United States in the first two 
world wars, 'will not ... give us time mobilize our forces and 
productive capacity; the United State-st ^ITTelmack^^ The 
JCS did not lully agree on the extent to which geographical isolation 
had declined—King minimized the danger somewhat. But it seemed 
clear that "another major war, at worst, would destroy the United 
States; at best would be won only at a terrible cost in blood and 
treasure.” 19 

With wars too costly to fight, the imperative need was to prevent 
them. 1 he JCS wanted the United States to have "sufficient military 
power to make it urtwlsc-.' for any m ajor aggressor nation to i nitiat e 
ajiuiioovar agamsCThT opposition^o f the United States.” Stimson 
made the same point more simply. Some people, he complained to 
the cabinet, discussed UMT “from the point of view of what it will 
do or not do in regard to the defense of the country in wartime. 1 
preler, he said, “to look at it from another angle. 1 do not want war 
: to come. I want to pr event it from ever com ing.” The United States 
would prevent f^rjn Va rJLUarbors, Forrestal told inquiring con¬ 
gressmen, if it were strong enough to “make it obvious that nobody 
0,1 11 hope to wi n a war against us.” Overwhelming strength it was 
hoped, could pacify tlurlTfo^e ?-; 0 

ShouIt j^deterieiH^ fail , the more drastic action of'preventive wyjD 
a ppea rei ffiJst i fle tp' W hen it becomes evident that forces of aggression 
are being ar rayed against us by a potential enemy,” argued the Joint 
Chiefs, “we cannot a fiord, through any misguided and perilous idea 
of avoiding an aggressive attitude, t o permit the first blow to be struc k 

19. Marshall, Biennial Rrjmrl, /Wj /W5, in War Rc/iaris. p 290 J(>S 633 4 IX JuK 1945- 
King lo JCS. 7 September 1945. JCS 1496 I, all in lilcCCS 3X1 (5-13-45, Sec I. JCS 

30 JCS 1496 3. 20 September 1945 tile CCS Jxl .5-11-4', So. 2 ICS Statement to the 
Cabinet an L V1T September 1-345 Som -vn D-..r> ' Scp,_-m;x-r . - 4 -: I. S C..Hires, Hoa* 

' Jf't ;<1 '**'*' i-wr _r-|--- t ,j ,, v,.. £ - j., ^ . 

* . -Vir Sira. .1 nsaui*. ... _ ;i -... 
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a^ajinstjjs^ In such a situation, the United States should press for 
aaiplomatic settlement “while making all preparations to strike the 
first blow iTTfeccssary /' “W^^Ti^Tgoing to^deliveTThrfirsrbtew- 
Eisenhower reassured Congress late in the fall; but secret plans 
suggested otherwise, and even in public testimony some ofik^mTed 
strongly at the wisdom of preemptive attacks. The legitimacy of 
preemptive strikes, only implied in earlier plans, now T^I^d ,he 
J oint C mefs explicit endorsement. 21 ~ s 

The advocacy ol deterrence and_pj^auilive_war overturned tradi¬ 
tional American defense policy. National leaders had always hoped 
that America’s skeletal navy, coastal fortifications, and latent strength 
would discourage an attack on the h omeland. But the nation’s feeling 
of security before World War II arose primarily from its sense of 
geographical re moten ess from the cockpits of conflict, not from 
confidence in its modest professional military forces. The nation 
usually built a large war machine only after hostilities began, and 
then m order to punish aggression or pursue other national goals 
rather than to deter an attack. Theo dore Roo sevelt and Woodrow 
W 1 1 son <^Jl^pejhiPn; jagaL pohcies woul d detef wa r,l>u t even 
those policies were(fiemispheric m orientation. Only the aerial rearma- 
iiient nnd_d ispat ch p[ BJ,.7 sjp the Philippines iiT~l94l fo retold the full 
sweep of postwar policy, whose intent was to deter not merely attack 
again st the United States but ({Ti^ utbHFaYora 
Cilobal deterrence was a policy of the 1940 s. 22 ^ j. 

Stair planners were aware of how sharply their rccommendafionsf' 
departed from earlier practice. The goal they pursued was “one of 
actrye- - as contrasted to our traditional policy of passive—defense ” 
they wrote in a JujyJ^draft of JCS 1496. Successive staff discussion 
shaipened the emphasis on deterrent and pr event ive action. Navy 
planners moved to insert into JCS 1496 an explicit reference to 
slnking_“the first blow,” and insisted that “this point should be 
emphasized to make it clear that this is a new concept of policy, 
different than the American attitude toward war in the past.” 23 

Stall planners recognized the risks of deterrence or preemptive 

^-,-,, $ r 

H y Sopicnihcr UM &frlc C C S 3X1 (5-13-45) Sec 2. JC S lor Eisenhower s 
cr /• r sac Congress, House Comm,lice on Military Allairs, Hearings, Universal 

il 'Ti Tr, '"" ng ' 7 , , p 63 1 or lcs,imon y ut use of preemptive attacks, see / 

ihc same Huirin^s. p. 614, testimony ol General Ray Porter, __ 

^22. On this point, see also Weigley. American (I’ayoJ War. pf^j65~67 ^ _ 

CCS 3X|'(cV.I 4*5)'sec'"| M JCS * " K ’ J ° i " 1 PU '' nen ’ 2l6,h wwiiint^V'u'^Tw^ik 
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attack: the danger "that if we were to make sudden moves to build 
up and reinforce o uter base s during a time of strained relations we 
would pr ecipitat e the very thing we would want to avoid.” In a 
September 12 meeting, one key olficer, General George A. Lincoln, 
expressed doubt that a first strike would be decisive enough to prevent 
large-scale retaliation by an enemy. Lincoln acknowledged that “it 
might be d esi mbkHo strike the first bl ow,” but contended that "it is 
not politi cally teasi ble under our system to dj^so or <jTTi7ij^ h:ii we 
will do so.” But while the staff acknowledged Lincoln’s objections, it 
did not deem them persuasive enough to retract its recommendations. 
The nation, one officer argued, "should be prepared to implement a 
mil itarily desirable cour se ” 24 ' 

The services’ recommendations on deterrence and preventive war 
constituted a brief for the United States to become t he world's 
policeman and peacemak er. The nature of modern weaponry and the 
facts of international life gave the United States no other choice, 
defense experts believed. As Marshall explained: 

It no longer appears practical to continue what we once conceived 
.- as hemispheric defense as a satisfactory basis lor our security. We 
are now concerned with the peace of the enlirc world. Amt the peace 
,ean only be maintained by the strong^ 

Rejecting geogiaphical re strictions on American powe r, the defense 
chiefs, as Forrestal declared, were determined to use American "power 
whenever agg ression arises in the wtn JLd.’' Even as modern weaponry 
made AmericamoFe vulnera bhTto attack/Tpmabled the United 
States to project her power further and furlheroulwa rd. As a result, 
we will possess the means lor retaliatory or punitive attack against 
other powers who may threaten the United StatcsfcTPtJi c intcrnatior ud. 
peac e sti netuie in general. The Joint Chiefs were quick to assert that 
American power would not be used as "an international threat” or 
instrument of "world domination,” but they did not always appreciate 
' that other nations might so regard it. 25 

Defense officials doubted that the United Nations could assist the 

file CCSMUsSsTs^'^ jCS hC J ° inl S,U "' P,anncrs ’ 2I9 "' ""■•cling. 12 September 1945. 

25. Marshall, Biennial Report. 1943 1943, in War Report, p. 291 , House Naval Alfi.irs 
< omnnltee, Hearings, Composition „J tlw Postwar Now. p, 1175 tl orrcstul i JCS 14%, 3 ">0 
September 1945, file CCS .IXI (5-12-45) See. 2. JCS. On plans for global ncacetecnim, see ako 
Smith, Air Fort e Plans, pp. 46, 4X 49, 104 05. --- b 
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IJni lcd States i n p olicing aggression . Provisions for the veto in the 
Security Council and the developing tensions with the Soviet Union 
confirmed the long-held suspicion among military and other planners 
that the UN would never take military action against a major world 
power. The UN might evolve intoa useful instrument of international 
peace, the military acknowledged, by performing minor police 
I unctions, enforcing nonmilitary sanctions, and marshalling interna- 
t.o nal support for American j 7oficu^Furth,rmA7^h c military 
recognized that it must not antagonize domestic opinion or undermine 
international faith in the UN by permitting “any defeatist or cynical 
note to creep into ... paper s or public discussions about it ” Such 
pessimism about the UN would be sdETjUmiTl^Assistant Secretary of 
Wa, McCloy warned, and Marshall and his advisors on the subject 
General Lincoln and Colonel Dean Rusk, agreed. However, the armed 
services believed that ifieUN would not mobilize substantial police 
forces, and they no longer used the possibility of a UN police force to 
justify their force levels for the postwar. 26 niot- " 

collective efforts, the military planned 
world peace. But the task would be 
i , , • I1cw ’ because " the maintenance of 

I forces in time of peace is p nj^l/gj 

I c _ conon ' 1|c ally unacceptable to th e p eople of the United States ” To 
minimize the burden of national defense, they p73^d7di^e on 
small but technologically sophisticated forces capable of rapid 
movement “t<Mhwinattack by a potential aggressor” or hold ofTan 
attack alreadyjnitiated. Probably to preserve interservice harmony 
final plans for JCS 1496 and JCS 1518 downplayed the importance of 
air power, but the military wanted, as an emlyTlraft emphasized the 
capacity for “rapid concentration and application of air power both 
land- and carrier-based, in a decisive area.” As in previous plans land 


Dism issing the possib ihtv of 
/\ foi<mjtIateral enforceinent^of 
< difficult, me joint Chiefs k 


2ft. Quotation from McCloy to Marshall, 23 September 1945 file 33ft hot ji r„ c 

o,.D J. jes 1«M. ms. p„ P 2 Mfc <£s?,i nX S P wct 

1 » S "‘" e * S “ ,v ‘» '»"« W.r Plan, cL m ',V« 

nt Stair Planners, and Joint Post War Committee, 3 August 1945 file ABC 3X1 li,,;, i 
Na.tons ,23 January 1942, See. 3-d. OPD; unsigned ,ne,nortndu',i ( p r ot MyOPDstl o 
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of this disciple_of Theodore_Roosev elt. In his final hours as secretary 
of war, Stimson had not turned soft. He had not abandoned his 
fears ol the Soviet Union nor his faith in military strength; he had 
balanced his plea for nuclear sanity with an impassioned call for 
/ But he soughrtoj ujuidate a_policv of nuclear enen-mn w h ose 

risks were many and rewards were few. Backed for the moment by 
somcjcientists, h is civilian assistants , and his successor, Robert 
Patterson, Stimson argued belore the cabinet and the President that 
y tbe United Stales must approach Moscow in an altitude of trust on 
the nuclear matter, lest relations between the two nations become 
“irretrievably embittered.” 46 

Where Stimson tried to lead, few followed. Though cautious, his 
P r °P°sals found little favor in the armed services. Believing them- 
selves on a road where we can neither stop n or turn back .” military 
leaders stumbled forward on their course. Although recognizing that 
‘ a for atomic weapons could qply erode American secu rity 

/ and that negotiations for international control of atomic ener^Twcre 
^ desirable, they could envision no rea l alternative to an arms race .*- 
hoirestal regarded sharing nuclear information as equivalent to the 
appeasem ent . Jnc , d_with_JjNtJgr. The Joint Chiefs recommended 
secrecy on nuclear energy until the major powers settled all their 
fundamental differences. In October, a JCS committee proposed an 
|accelerated effort at research and pro duc t ion of atomic weapons , 
thcj mmtenance of maximum secc eev. and the “refusal to give these 
seo-ets to any other nation or the United Nations Organization.” 
To hasten progress down thc“choscn path, the War Department led 
an c,r °‘ l to i nsure military control ov er future atomic research and 
development. A ided by the chicjjains. J of sc ience. Bush and Cnn am 
the services would win a substantial victory in the final legislation 
loi the Atomic hnergy Commission, though the new agency would 
force them to forgo some of the ironclad authority over nuclear 
matters they had enjoyed in wartime. 47 

CcrUnnj jiat it could choose no other course, the military now made 


recornmcmlallon ST, ^ ^ re P rin,slhc coniaining Stimson 1 , 
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pubhshedjeport a m" Novembcr 1945 

be immediately followed by an imSSSaJ f-< 

7 neyastating air-atomic attack on him.” Goim* a i . y 

t aTf^TudT^ve igh edTlie advisability of both retaliatory and 
<T>revenTive>ttomic strikes against the Soviet Union. The Joint Intel- 
ommittee suggestedI twena/Sovj gLdtie, suitable for atomic 
he U.S.S.R. has either ini tiated aggressi on [in 


hgence 

bombing in case 

to»^) 0 , |»ct M t), indica ted U.:,l ;i,Y«;Ci.v;,,i„. 

1‘l.eVToimnillee rccol J e„ d ‘af^l^f 
* tack not only in case of an i mmine nt SovietTittack hm in ,1 
Tc'Zfw'n f hal enen| y indusirial and aehuuitfc. P ^,. r „ suggcsll j 

“*" ins ' " ,c UniU;d £»£(%> 
^- attac kjf The committee advised “thai ..c-S cr 

strategic air power should be given highes. priority- in anyWor. 
ar rest Russ.an jyrogr ess toward an attac k capability. The committee 

hrZntr^ ‘‘“ ny WM * ^ °" > f ° r ■"asste.rucZ 'of 

The doctrines of massive deterren ce and5^talhtim?>U ,h„ 
pohe,« would l,Mer be called, had begun loSivclhrt^,basis ,h« 
would be given them throughout the cold war. Their adoption indi 
adc, ,he bankruptcy of strategic planning. The mili,aryTo nl ",iutd 
•tsclf to tin arms race which it recognized could in the long run onlv 

^ n . nat,onal secunty- H advocated a deterrent whosetredibilitv 
it had cause to doubt. It could find no practical use for Hi- ^ 
weapon - no way to utilize the bomb in'* tnan e „d ed n'dt 

ruettveness butdeastvc in warfare. It could only propose enlareina 
the destruction so lavishlv ,^r ll'A/l lit tl->. i * i' . * ^ ^ 


t he destr u c tion so lavishly practiced in the war just fought. 
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The formulation of a contingency plan for an atomic attack against 
1 vie moil indicated that military suspicions of the Red ally 
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doubts about the ability of a military command to anticipate a 
surprise attack in time to throw its forces into battle before they were 
destroyed. The new chief of staff himself acknowledged as much? 
“You cannot be ready on M-day,” Eisenhower told a House com¬ 
mittee. “For one thing, you cannot be ready psychologically on 
M-day. It takes a Pearl Harbor to inspire us to face the necessity of 
fighting, and we cannot be ready on that day.” 80 If the enemy struck 
too swiltly, if constant readiness were impossible, if adequate warning 
were unlikely, then an American counterstnkc by air might never 
materialize or might prove too weak to decide the conflict. There 
could ensue a protracted struggle in which the decisive factor might 
be not M-day readiness but the nation’s capacity rapidly to mobilize 
its total resources, including its navy and ground army. The nation 
which^idied too heavily on a powerful M-day force would then 
.confront the dilemma faced by the United States in 1941: whether 
to throw its small professional army immediately into battle or to use 
it as a training cadre for building up a force adequate to defeat the 
enemy. Such a dilemma would be even more excruciating if, as all 
predicted, the course of war were swifter in the future. By failing 
sufficiently to explore the possibility of a n indecisive M -dav battle, 
UMT defenders neglected perhaps the most convincing argument for 
citizens training. Of course air power experts were disinclined to 
entertain objections that cast doubt on their theories. 

Postwar planners also ignored the mixe^l result s of the strategic 
air offensives of World War II. "The C^iffegjiTlTieor^, Arnold 
wrote at the end of the war, “postulates that' air attack on internal 
enemy vitalK^carOjo deplete specific industrial and economic resources, 
and o n occa sion tl^e-wilUro resist^ as to make continued resistance by 
^the enemy impossible.” Arnold continued: 

Examination of any national economy will disclose several specific 
industries or other national activities whithout which the nation can¬ 
not effectively carry on modern warfare. It is conceivable that there 
will always be pne so necessary to all phases ot the national warmaking 
ability that its destruction would be fatal to the nation." 1 


80. House Military Affairs Committee, Hearings, UMT, p. 76. The classic study is Roberta 
Womslctlcr, Pearl Harbor: Warning and Decision. 

81. Arnold, Third Report, in War Reports , p. 457 (italics added). Arnold’s thinking had been 

changed little by the war. He had written in j942: 'The s choole d air strategist will study the 
lenemy nation to determine his solar plexus, his vita^TefuO^^ will then locate these 

V nd determine what is required for their dcstrucliom'Trom Henry H. Arnold and Ira G. 
•Faker, Army Flyer (New York, 1942), p. 264. 
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and vulnerajjility of such an industry was question- 
lgh, y advanced industrial states, much lesTiiwi^ 
j rud j mentar _ y _ e conom je s . Indeed, planners had already commented' 
0,1 th^re'at.vs-miperviousness of thg Soviet economy in strategic 
attack.. Furthermore; the AA Ps frus tragexperience irgl 
Germany and its switch toO ugHTai^ bombm lPof Japan might have 
been taken as its own tacit confession of the inadequacies of precision 
bombing. But the AAF clu ng stubbornly to a simplistic theory of 
ai r power developed in the 1920s and 1930s! ' -- ' 

A dispassionate reading of the studies of the United States Stra¬ 
tegic Bombing Survey would have dispelled some of the excessive 
confidence in the bomber. By the fall of 1945, the survey, established 
at the AAF’s initiative, was completing its reports on Germany and 
beginning those on Japan. The reports emphasized the difficulties 
involved in ascertaining and attacking “bottleneck” targets in an 
enemy economy. The survey staff found that “even in the case of a 
very concentrated industry very heavy and continuous attack must 
be made,” and that civilian morale stabilized after initial urban 
attacks. Attacks on urban and industrial targets in Germany proved 
less useful than those on Na zi transport ation, the survey showed 
German war production pea ked in 1944 despite relentless bombing 
but n I llch material never reached the fron t. Taken together, the 
survey reports suggested air power was relatively iiieflective/tmil^ 
usgd_lo_m ciner a l e, en a ipy cities on an indiscrim inate scale^STm 
Japan, or_cmployed in concert with ground and naval forces ^ 
delivered with a precision attainable only after months of effort and 
the destruction of enemy fighter forces. As Walter Millis later wrote 
the decisive factor in World War II was not independent air power but 
rather “the mechanization of the ground battlefield with automotive 
transport, with the ‘tactical’ airplane and above all with the tank ” 
The war punctured the dream of air power as capable of swift 
decisive attack on the enemy’s jugular. 82 

Understandably the AAF, bent on ju stifying an indepen dent stra- 
tegic mission, did not appreciate'tTTelignificance^for future strategy 


The existence ; 
abl< ^eve ipin h 








MW, p 29: Millis, Anns and Men. p. 253. Tor iho formation of .he survey. ihcAAK’sIrB 
invan M, the dales of reports, and some of ihe survey’s findings, see David Maelss iae ' The 

970) d Forfur.hlrdi e ' C R ° mb j"f Sun ?- 1944 1947 " ('’>> '> dissertation, Duke Universily. 

\ J io) r oi lu'thcr discussion of the weaknesses in the AAF’s arciimi*niK fnr etr.t. tir. ^ 

<*--„p. 252 -60; Smith. A,. 
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( of the survey’s findings. More surprisingly, neither did the Army 
General Staff, which might presumably have welcomed ammunition 
for use against the AAF’s claims. Perhaps all parties felt th at the 
at omic bomb settled the air power question once and for aTl. though 
the JCS stalf doubted that was the case. Whatever the reason, the 
AAF’s only concession to the war experience was to propose a large 
force of long-range fighters which could protect its bomber force. Ever 
since the devastating losses of American bombers over Germany in 
1943, the vision of a bomber so bristling with armaments that it 
could sweep past enemy defenses had faded. That concession repre¬ 
sented little doctrinal change, however. The close support of ground 
land amphibious troops, the interdiction of enemy supplies and 
| reinforcements, and defense against enemy aviation received little 
[ attention from the AAF high command. 83 

Finally, the military might have questioned, as it had begun to 
do with the atomic bomb, whether the very des tructive ness of stra¬ 
tegic bombing might preclude its future use. If(manennK^ the 


on ly feasible objective of strategic air power, then how readi ly could 
the United States unleash thelxmiber? The military was too confident 
-of deterrence to address that question. The AAF saw its planes as 


forming the core of a global police force which would deter or 
preempt an attack rather than fight it olf. If American power could 
prevent war, there was no urgency in discussing how to wage it. 


EPILOGUE: THE LEGACY 


World War II marked a revolution in the power of the American 
armed forces. Before the war the United States had been a modest 
power; though endowed with the potential of a giant, it had remained 
wedded to a hemispheric and defensive strategy and had confined 
the military to a minor role in politics. After the war the United 
States possessed the power to destroy entire nations, positioned its 
forces throughout the globe, u sed them repea tedly to impose the 
nation s will, and allowed them a commanding position in the 
American government and economy. 

At one, superficial level, wartime military officials responsible for 
postwar plans played only a small role in the transformation of 
American military power. Bureaucratic tangles and mutual jealousies 
often obstructed their efTorts. Divided among themselves, the services 
also took little initiative to coordinate their programs with other 
governmental agencies or to confirm them with higher authority. 
Eager to advance service interests, they screened out those strategic 
considerations which failed to justify their hopes, a practice so trans¬ 
parent that it only sabotaged the military’s ability to defend its 
programs before Congress and the president. 

By their own standards, army and navy planners had failed by 
1945. Seivice leaders had built their political strategy, like their 
military program, on the supposed lessons of their prewar experience. 
Suspicious of the layman’s wisdom and of his willingness to support 
national defense in peacetime, both the military and scientific elites 
tiied either to bypass Congress or at least to secure congressional 
approval of their plans before the end of the war dissipated the 
martial spirit. The strategy of early approval did not work. Political 
differences within the military, the weakness of the planning stafTs, 
and objections to military programs from Congress and the White 
House, especially the Budget Bureau, all hampered the military’s 
efTorts. Preoccupation with fighting the war, and then the war’s 
abrupt termination, also upset military timetables. On V-J day, Con- 
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